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COLLECT THE MAMMAL 


By Robert Bateman 

You may remember an article in "The Wood Duck", Volume 13, Number 9, May, i960 
"Collect the Bird", by.L. L. Snyder. Ours, "Collect the Mammal", is the first 
instalment of three articles in.the nature project series on collecting mammals. 

The same case can.be made for mammal collecting as made by Mr. Snyder for bird 
collecting. In order to leam about animal distribution, habits and economic 
importance, it is necessary to collect specimens, whatever form of life is 
concerned,. In these articles, we shall be referring to small mammals,—mice, 
shrews, moles and bats. The larger mammals are much better known and more 
difficult to collect. Surprisingly, the general public, even experts in the field, 
know little about small mammals. For this reason, and because no licence is 
required, the amateur can assist the scientist in gathering data. 

The usual procedure in small mammal collecting is to set out traps, the snap 
variety, most often twenty to two hundred, in a location where you wish to inves¬ 
tigate the mammal’ population. The area may be as confined or as broad as time, 
interest and experience will permit. The specimens must be gathered early in the 
morning before the onset of depradation by weather, insects or predators. Ten 
percent yield is considered a good catch. The specimens are then made into study 
skins. You may house your collection yourself or donate it to a university or 
museum. Collections from remoter parts of Ontario or Canada are especially 
appreciated. 

We list four reasons why you may enjoy small mammal collecting as a hobby: 

(1) Small mammal collecting is challenging. It is possible to ac^ire a complete 
set of Ontario small mammals but several rarities will test your skill and 
luck. 

(2) Small mammal collecting takes you into interesting habitats that you might 
otherwise ignore. In the slow, careful process of trap-setting, you discover 
frequently, other aspects of nature. (The only Two-lined and Four-toed 
Salamanders in our experience were caught while setting traps.) However, 
even such common-place habitats, as your own back yard, may be worth 
investigation. 
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(3) If your procedures and your records on small mammal collecting are careful 
and accurately kept, you may make a scientific contribution. 

(k) As hobbies go, small mammal collecting is relatively inexpensive but can 

bring ultimate satisfaction in the species obtained and in the craftsmanship 
of the study skins. 


The first article will deal with the simplest and least expensive trapping 
method, the bucket trap; the second, with snap traps and the third, with prep¬ 
aration of study skins. ■ 


THE BUCKET TRAP 

A simple, effective, but little-known device for catching small mammals is 
a bucket .trap.... A bucket is placed, so that..its. top rim is level .with the ground,... 
and it is partly filled with water. The animals, while roaming about, apparently 
blunder into the bucket, and die from exposure, shock, exhaustion or drowning, 
or a combination of these • ■•••- •- •-•••.. '■ • . 

Bucket trapping, when compared with other methods, has both advantages and 
disadvantages. Some disadvantages are:' 

Buckets are apparently not attractive, and so might have a smaller 
' •. catch'thatl baited traps. 

•- 1 A bucket is less portable and harder to set than a snap trap, in a 
: ‘ ,J 'desirable place, the earth is ; often .interwoven with roots and stones 
which make digging -difficult. Also water may have to be carried ’over 
rough country for some distance in order to partly fill the bucket. 

In tome species of mice, the fur becomes discoloured when soaked ini 
' ‘ • water thus rendering the animal undesirable in a collection. 

Some advantages are: 

- The ’large effective area. A bucket ten inches in diameter has an area 
of about 75 square inches into which a mouse may jump or run, whereas 

•. : a snap treadle has an area of less than half a square inch. 

No bait is required. 

- No maintenance such as reba,iting or resetting is necessary... 

The bucket cannot be spiuhg by rain or large animals, but care s’hould 
be taken not to let it overflow. 

Ants cannot damage the specimens. ., 

The catch is practically unlimited, often two or more animals are secured 
in one night. 

They seem to be more effective'per trap than snap traps (the most widely 
used method). ; In trap lines where both, buckets and. snaps were used, each 
bucket "caught 'more, than one s nap trap did, For example, in' one line, 

• .over’ a period of 60 "nights, each bucket on an "average caught 6.48 mammals, 
while the snaps ••took only O.Tfi mammals each. 
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Though the data on this subject are insufficient, the indications seem to 
favour buckets. 

. Certain mammals are more susceptible to buckets than others, as is shown in 
the following list. (Those marked * indicate too few animals to be significant.) 
The percentages given are the numbers of each species taken in buckets expressed 
as percentages of the total number of each species taken by all methods. 


Zapus (Meadow Jumping Mouse) 

74$ 

Condylura (Star-nosed Mole) 

20 $*- 

Microsorex ( Pigmy Shrew) 

60 % 

Sorex cinereus (Cinereous Shrew) 

15$ 

Sorex palustris (Water Shrew) 

50%* 

Clethrionomys (Red-backed Mouse) 

5% 

Napaeozapus(Woodland Jumping Mouse) 

38% 

Peromyscus (Deer Mouse) 

2% 

Synaptomys (Bog Lemming Mouse) 

25% 

We have never heard of a chipmunk 
or anything larger being taken in a 

Microtus (Meadow Mouse) 

30% 

bucket. 



Blarina (Short-tailed Shrew) 8% 


Although these notes are too insufficient to draw any definite conclusions, 
they show that bucket trapping is a good method of catching small mammals, 
especially Jumping Mice. 

The data used in this article were compiled by the author from the files of 
the Division of Research, Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, through the 
kindness of Mr. C. D. Fowle. 
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BATEMAN - BUTCHER DESIGNS FOR CHRISTMAS 

Naturalists planning a Merry Christmas greeting for friends and fellow-naturalists 
this season will want to see the I960 Federation of Ontario Naturalists' Christmas 
cards. 

Design "A" - Tree Sparrows , designed by Len Butcher 

Design "B" - Red Fox , designed by Robert Bateman 

The designs were chosen by judges of the I960 Christmas Card Contest. Each 
card bears a Christmas greeting inside and a description of the subject is listed 
on the back. Supplies are again, limited and early ordering is advisable. The 
price of a box of 12 cards is $1.50. Twelve boxes made of either or both designs 
come at $17.00, inclusive of postage. Samples will be displayed at the November 
meeting and orders taken. 
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ABOUT GAME PRESERVES 


i -By John Lamoureux j ;o. ! . 

During the summer of 1890 a resident of Hamilton wrote the following remark 
to the, .Dundas. Banner :..- . :■■■"No, np^ .;.the, Marsh is.yours!. The Ma.rsh belongs■ to Dundas 
.frpm . end to end . and L f j?o.m ;si.de tp., .sid,e ./•_ The rows 'of rotten pile s, the ..stenchful 
Marsh, the male bovine. frogs,:- the snapping turtles, wigglersy .tadpoles-, dead dogs, 
bullpouts, sewage,' malaria,- snakes, lizards, rushes-and high old aroma; all, all, 
are Dundas 1 own to guard and keep forever and forever. Palsied be the Hamilton 
tongue that would, say May, withered be the Hamilton hand that, would dare to clutch 
one handful of the mud of Dundas 1 own canal." 

From the foregoing, it seems apparent that at the turn of the century some 
strong opinions- 1 -were, being , voiced regarding the Dundas Marshy or - Cootes -Paradise, 
with its idle Canal and its weedy marshes. Regardless of derogatory remarks it 
was one of the-.most, popular duck hunting grounds-.-in Lake: Ontario, . .Hunters from, 
as far as Kitchener saw fit to travel across Beverly Swamp or come by train to 
reap , the-harvest.-of. waterfowl - that the Marsh attracted. ...... ;• .--.-llv.'.l- 

If the opponents on the battlefield had been restricted to waterfowl and 
sportsmen; that is, those that allowed themselves only wing shots, things would 
likely have turned out differently.. It was the activity of the pot• hunters, game 
hogs and commei’cial hunters who killed wildlife in any way possible that brought 
the game preserves into being. To some men like Jack Miner and Harrison F, Lewis 
,tha"ha-rves.t of.. waterfowl" looked more-like greedy slaughter, and they-.soon, found 
sympathizers all:-.over America, . This awareness began to turn to•'revolt-.-and then 
to action. The National Association of Audubon Societies of the United -States- 
and Canada in addition to a largo number of Bird Protection Societies began to 
collect their/.resources and to influenza public opinion to .condemn the slaughter. 
Recognizing, that./they could not. expect that all killing, of wildlife;be. banned, 
they advocated the establishment of areas set a side .for. the protection of both 
land birds and waterfowl. 

The call for action was heard, in Hamilton and it was not long before such 
dynamic characters as Thomas Mcllwraith, H. G, Amott and R, 0, Merriman launched 
themselves into a campaign to stimulate public interest in setting Cootes Paradise 
aside as a bird preserve,. It., .was a monumental task with .many frustrations and 
problems, but, the final round ended in defeat for the hunters whether sportsmen 
■j p£ : .otherwisev- %i. February 10th, 1927,' the. Ontario Government approved the 
establishment of.the. Dundas Grown Game- Preserve. The.Hamilton Bird Protection 
Society, now the Hamilton Naturalists 1 Club, gob more than they asked for,, instead 
of a bird preserve, the newly established sanctuary offered protection to both 
birds and mammals. , -s.-vu, ■-./•' y " a k ■- 

What is the status of-.Crown Game- Preserves in l§60?r:fAre they still useful or 
not? The current trend in our federal state and provincial game and fisheries 
department is. toward management:- The game manager of today'Is unsatisfied-with the 
performance of the Game Preserve. For.many decades it -Was-assumed that refuges 
with their - implied; protection ‘from. hunting .would? 'provider a- " spi ll- over" of game 
.to -restock. surrounding areas-' This has-not 'been : generally, effective except for 
- some animals like, muskrats whidxuse water courses--to-spread out from.-the protected 
areas. It is understandable then that the devotee to game management' looks upon 
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the Grown Game Preserve as untidy and old-fashioned. As. a result of this a great 
number of Crown Game Preserves, both in’Northern, and Southern Ontario, have been 
dissolved quietly. ■ It is entirely possible that the Dundas Crown Game Preserve 
could suffer a similar fate, provided that the public proved apathetic or if the 
Royal'Botanical Gardens should become indifferent to its responsibilities regard¬ 
ing the Sanctuary. 

If we look at the Game Preserve from a practical point of view rather than an 
emotional One., we should ask ourselves, "What is the sanctuary preserving,"- Here 
we must divide the fur and the feathers into two groups. For mammals like deer and 
fox which are extremely mobile, a sanctuary of less than 5,000 acres provides little 
protection. In any event, the critical factor in their life is not protection, but 
the existence of an ample supply of food. All too often this food is not found in 
the sanctuary but right in the areas where hunting is allowed. Where smaller 
animals such as rabbits and land birds-, like pheasants, are concerned, they need 
an ample supply of food, and effective cover to protect them from their natural 
predators. In a game preserve the rabbits are protected from hunters, but so are 
the foxes'and the hawks and the owls. Wildlife research has indicated that often 
there is a smaller population of rabbits and hares in the game preserve than out¬ 
side it. This is mainly due to greater food supplies in the unprotected territory, 
which is usually agricultural, even though the sanctuary provides better cover. 

It' is In the field of waterfowl conservation that the sanctuary or preserve’' 
becomes on' extremely important matter. There is little doubt that without the 
chain of-refuges established in North America, the duck, the goose, the swan and 
the' heron would be queued up behind the Dodo. The migratory bird, must have safe 
resting places and a good supply of food, If it is to complete-its appointed 
cycle of'flight from nesting ground to winter range and back to the nesting ' 
ground. Now that hawk- and owls and other predatory birds are receiving greater' 
legal 'protection, the pressure on migrant and resident birds will, therefore 
increase. The duck or the pheasant is caught between the flying lead of the 
hunter and the flashing talons of the predator. Following along behind is the 
crow with its miserable habit of robbing the nest which holds the promise of a 
new generation. The need for protection is greater than ever. 

What of the future? It is well known that thousands of acres are being ' 
closed to the hunter each year- through urbanization and posting of farmland to 
prohibit hunting. It is not impossible that the whole continent could become a 
wildlife sanctuary with a few hunting reserves scattered about,—in fact, just 
the opposite to the situation at present. Or, to go in the opposite direction, 
we may be called upon to submit our nation, sanctuaries and all, to the benevolent 
hand of the game manager in order that surplus wildlife may be harvested in a 
regulated, business-like manner. There are as many opinions regarding the above 
extremes as there are people. Each has his own interests, his rights and his'own' 
bias. Time will tell. 

It is not enough for us to think to ourselves how wonderful sanctuaries are. 
They should be -talked about and written- about more often. We, the public, should 
tiy-to channel our thoughts into ways and means of improving our-wildlife preserves, 
even to the point of embracing some management, if careful research indicates that 
it is desirable. 



Our sanctuaries will be saved by their utilization and not by the idea that 
once they are set aside they can be allowed to shift for themselves. At the 
present time, the preserves of Ontario are being studied on their individual merits. 
If there is no public interest in them, if they have no special value and legal^ 
protection is not being enforced,, they are cropped from the sanctuary list. This 
method of .approach is very close to the concept of the Nature Conservancy of the , 
United States and Great Britain where areas are set aside for specific reasons 
such as the presence of bird nesting grounds, special plant groups, geological 
peculiarities, threatened bird and mammal ecological units and others. Our 
sanctuaries could and should be expanded to full Nature Reserves rather than just 
wildlife protection areas.. 

The Nature Conservancy idea allows and encourages research on areas under its 
control. This, along with controlled public access to the reserves represents 
multiple use of the land which need not be detrimental as long as the original 
purpose for the area is not infringed upon. 

• Cootes Paradise Sanctuary, which is that portion of the Dundas Crown Game 
Preserve under the control of the Royal Botanical Gardens, fulfills many of the 
requirements of a Conservancy. It has a special feature — the Marsh, set aside 
for the use of migrant and resident waterfowl. It is used by the public fpr 
nature study or bird observation and now, along with other natural lands within 
the Royal Botanical Gardens, it provides an excellent study and demonstration 
area for the Gardens' expanding programme of organized nature education. There 
should be an expanded programme of research carried on here, for .instance,—the 
effect of massive insect control by D.D.T. should be studied further with refer¬ 
ence to muskrats, birds and fish. The Biology Department of McMaster University 
has over the past decade carried on plant, virus studies and insect research in 
Cootes Paradise Sanctuary, and it is hoped that such use of the area can be 
amplified. The Sanctuary has an excellent potential for the establishment of 
ecological studies on plant, fish and mammals. A bird-banding scheme could be 
established to assist in the international study of migration. 

Nature Preserves should not be used as camping grounds, picnic areas or for 
recreation which could be carried on just as well in a playground. , They should 
exist firstly to protect a specific part of our natural heritage and secondly they 
should be used by the interested public for study, observation and for organized 
research programmes. Some management may be desirable, but there should be a 
vigilant guard against fads and bright ideas or development schemes which can do 
a great deal more harm than-no flexibility at all regarding the concepts of 
preservation. . . • 


....and now you know. 

The Mule Deer is a heavier animal than the White-tailed Deer. It, too, has 
a white .tail, but the end of'it is tipped with bl<ick. The Mule Deer also possesses 
large ears like those of a mule. A specific feature about the antlers of the Mule 
Deer is that they point upwards. . 
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THE SIGNPOST 


' THIN ICE 

Nature conveniently lends us many handy metaphors to .add import 
to the messages we bring. November's cold, hollow warning,->-thin 
ice 1—tells of your predicament if your 1960-61 membership is over¬ 
due . 

Miss Evelyn Morris, Membership Chairman, asks all Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club members to check their 1960-61 membership cards, 
Remember that the Club:ye.ar is from. September to September, Be 
sure also that your address is recorded correctly for mailing 
purposes. 'After this issue, November, I960, THE WOOD DUCK will 
be mailed to '1960-6i members only. 

Membership classification is as follows: 


Benefactor $3,000.00 

Life Member 10.0.00 

Husband & Wife 6.OOi-Lliu. 

Corresponding Member 1.50 

(for persons who reside 20 miles or more 
from Hamilton and who.seldom attend the 
Club meetings) 


Life Fellow 

$ 500-,00 

Contributing Member 

10,00 

Active.Member 

5.00 

Junior Member 

1,00 

(under 18 years of , age) 


Student Member^, ■v;^. uc-d ■ 

,.2,00 

(18 years & over at school) 



All classes of members receive the Club 1 s publication - " THE WOOD DUCK ", Make 
cheques payable at par, Hamilton, Ontario. Address directly to: 


Miss Evelyn Morris, Membership Chairman., 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club, 

Apartment 401, 

‘ ’ . 107 at. Joseph's Drive, 

Hamilton, Ontario. (JA. 2-5939) * 

■ft please note Miss Morris' telephone number given here. 
This was inserted incorrectly on the Executive List 
I 96 O- 6 I, on page 34> Volume 14, No, 2, October, I960, 
"THE WOOD DUCK". 


7wr)f -/HHr 

....and now you know. 

As the White-tailed Deer bounds into the woodlands we glimpse 
a bushy tail raised as a conspicuous "flag". The antlers of the 
White-tailed Deer may grow to 30 inches long and the characteristic 
feature of this species is that the prongs face forwards. 
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NOVEMBER MONTHLY MEETING 

M ONDAY, NOVEMBER 14th, I960. 8.00 P. M . 

Mr. R. D. F. Bourne anticipated our November speaker in his public announce¬ 
ment at the first Audubon Screen Tour Lecture, urging us to take advantage of the 
opportunity,.to c tiea,r. an active, enthusiastic naturalist and fellow-member of our 
Hamilton. Naturalists 1 Club, ••••• f '>■■■ 

MR. ERIC BASTIN ' 

who will lecture and ably illustrate his talk with his own excellent photography 
on hip recent travels in 

. ; ; THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 

YOUR SIGNPOST : ' Lecture Hall, Hamilton Public Library, 

55 Main Street, West (MaeNab St. door), 
HAMILTON, Ontario. 

; THE AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS . . Y. 

•■>, . "Land of Early Autumn" , lecture by Cleveland P. Grant, started off the 
1960-61 Audubon Screen. Tour Lecture series, being well-received by a capacity 
audience at Westdale Secondary School Auditorium. The Hamilton Naturalists' 

Club'cooperates with .-the Royal Botanical Gardens to present this excellent 
series of“lectures to the public. Single or season tickets can be procured 
as indicated below. Do not miss! ' • ' -•••• ■ • <• .... 


FRAN WILLIAM HALL 

T UESDAY, NOVEMBER 29, I960 (8.15 p.m. ) 
" Land of Sky Blue Waters " 


• ■ (Chronicle in all-colour film) 

YOUR SIGNPOST: 


Lecture: 

AUDITORIUM, 

Tickets: Mrs. George W. North, 


Westdale Secondary School, 

. 249 Charlton Avenue, West 


Hamilton, Onta rio. 

Hamilton, Ontario. 



(JA. 2-6082) 
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FIELD EVENTS 



DA I'M IS TER. MARSH 


This day last year was quite a rewarding one in the Bannister*Marsh and we're 
going to repeat it. wuite a few hawks and winter finches and some very pretty 
terrain. Lunch you'll need. Leader is Ab Gorman. We meet at the Teachers' College 
parking lot at 9,30 a.m. and will pick up the Brantford group at 10.30 a.m. at 
Wrigley's Comers.' 

YOUR SIGNPOST ; • ' 'Time: 9.30 a.m. 

■ : Place: Parking lot, Teachers' College 

■ ' • Leader: Mr. Ab Gorman (JA. 7-0312). 

-!HHr 


Saturday. November 26th, I960 - AUTO HIKE - NORTH SHORE 

Bob El stone is going to lead us on an auto hike around the North Shore of the 
Bay, starting at'-'^OyOO' ; a'.iiu : ' ‘tve' II'see just how many of the ducks and shore'birds 
are left'and those'goldfinches that winter around LaSalle Park dock will probably 
still b'e’ there. Bring some lunch and meet at the High Level Bridge, 


YOUR SIGNPOST : Time: 10.00 a.m. 

Place: High Level Bridge 
'Leader: M rv'Bob Elstone (FU. 5-9963). 

• -JHB5- •JHBf 


Sunday, December 4th, I960 - NIAGARA RIVER TRIP 

The Niagara River in winter is one of the mbst productive in birding. Under 
the leadership of Dr. Robert MacLaren, it will prove even more so. Check in at 
9,00 a.m. at the comer of Ottawa and Main Streets and bring food and something 
hot to drink. Dress very warmly - cold plus humidity can be bitterl 

YOUR SIGNPOST : ' • ' Time': 9.00 a.m.. • 

• ■ ' • • : Place: Comer of Ottawa and Main Streets 

Leader: Dr. Robert MacLaren (JA. 7-1619). 
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.. .and now you know. 

Antlers-are true bone and are specifically used for fighting 
other male deer to secure a harem of does. This .elaborate head 
gear is-shed annually after the breeding season. 






/ 

/ 
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JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 

- / 

' EXECUTIVE 

Advisor ■ Up. Douglas Davies 

President • ■' Ralph Idema 

Vice-president Marina Idema 

Secretary Nan Coolsma 

V ice-secretary • . C.arole Chanter 

Records 'Secretary ' Mike Ardeline 

Study Area Director Alfred Senior 

Phoning Committee ' Rae Geddes 

Representatives (for Charles Hogg 

those under 14 years) Sylvia Idema 

IN PRINT -'NOVEMBER 

' v *• *• ‘ . C. \.. • ■ • • 

..r t.he NOvemb'er'mall ‘bag'produced articles from four Junior Club members: " 
Ralph Idema/kaliiida Idema', Douglas Brown and.. Margaret ("Peggy") P rince. We hope 
that these contributions’ will encourage other members to send in their db&er- j. 
vat ions and inspirations for publication in "THE WOOD DUCK", ' ‘ • - - :■ l ■'-■.j... 1 ' 

• '*?.«• , • * . 

Come, to the Junidr meetings and hikes,—bring your friends to share:..lit; the.: 1 ::- . 
fun. of learning about the out-of-doors.-. Junior members with their parents are 
welcome at all Hamilton Naturalists 1 Club events. Please read our "Signpost" 
and make your plans to be an active field-naturalist family. 


1 THANKSGIVING WEEKEND IN ALGONQUIN PARK 

By Douglas Brown 

Pine Gi-ove Inn on the Lake of Bays was the action point of the last long 
outing before winter. Friday evening, October 7th, was the arrival time. After 
many people had arrived ari’d had been shown to their rooms, we were assigned to 
„ bur weekend groups and informed about the routine. 

The next morning we were awakened (at least some of us) by a loud clanging, 
the 7*30 bell, half an hour before breakfast. Supplied with a box lunch we hit 
the trail at 9-00 a.m. under the able leadership of G. McCleary, R. Bateman, 

A Tavila, B. Taylor and the Park Naturalist. Club Mosses and Lichens, as well 
as Deer and birds were plentiful. Some birds sighted were Loons, Great Blue 
Herons, Ruffed Grouse, Grey Jays, Canada Geese, Myrtle Warble rdy‘RAVerts, Pileated 
Woodpeckers, Rough-legged Hawks, Evening Grosbeaks,. .Pine Siskins, Red Crossbills 
to mention but a few. We returned to base at 5«Q0 P. H. After dinner in the 
evening we had a pleasant game.of Bingo with excellent prizes. 


JA. 9-5130 ' 

FU, 3-6411 1 

fu,: 3-6411 

JA. 9-6290 
MA. S-6227 
LI, 9-8419 ; v 
LI. 5-9311 
JA, 7-5518 
FU. 3-2947 
FU. 3-6411 
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On Sunday I went with the group "Chickadees" to the Wildlife Research Station 
to see the wolves. It was a long hike in from the highway and we became thirsty. 
Suddenly we discovered a. pump. After getting shoes,, shirts and trousers wet we 
finally managed to get some water into our mouths. On the way back to the Inn 
we stopped at the Nature Museum where a Park Naturalist had caught a Saw-whet Owl 
in a mist net. After a delicious supper we watched beautiful bird slides shown 
by the Park Naturalist. 

At 1.00 P. M. on Monday we had a special Thanksgiving dinner. In the after¬ 
noon we ’left, to add to the heavy traffic on Highway 401. 

... . . ### 4BBJ- 


CAT.ASTROPHE 
• By Marina Idema 


A forehead shield of orange, 

A breast of purest white, 

A downy crown of pearl-grey, 

A back as black as night. 

This is the king of waterfowl 
So full of grace and charm, 

This is the grand king eider 
Which so creully came to harm. 

O'er a thousand miles of land, 

O'er a thousand lakes, 

From the ice-packs of the north 
His way he slowly makes. 

Finally, he downward looks, 

And sees a long, large lake, 

And soon upon the waves he lands 
For his rest to take. 

Peacefully he rests himself, 

Hugging close to shore, 

And since his southward flight is done, 
He strains his strength no more. 

• -v Then suddenly from.nearby shore 

There comes a piercing bark, 

As a hunting dog dives deep 
Into the waters dark. 

Without warning of any kind, 

He reaches the dozing duck, 

And since the bird is sleeping sound. 

He 1 knows that he's in luck. 

•)nnr •/Hoc 


The duck awakes -with,a.stir and a start, 
And makes one last effort, 

But the hunting hound is sharp and strong. 
And ends the duck's life short. 
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WHAT. IS HALTON COUNTY FOREST LIKE ? 

• By Ralph Idema 

Most of the twelve Juniors and Seniors who showed up won't really know until 
our next hike there in 1961. A few may remember the last hike there -with Mr. Bastin 
in the fall of 1958. The forest was in brilliant autumn splendour then, and the 
long hike over a.mossy carpet, brown leaves and by lichen-covered boulders as we 
looked for birds and enjoyed the fresh, woodsy air was an adventure-in itself. 

The sparkling waterfall, the ruins of the old mill and a natural phenomenon— 
round pot-holes cut deep into the limestone, by extinct rivers,—provided an 
exciting backdrop for our lunchtime. These and the many other thrills of the 
"Forest" are things for us to look forward to. 

But what became of our hike there on October 2nd? It started out in the morn¬ 
ing like an average, nice day with a low cloud cover and fair wind, which seemed to 
make the prospect of a good last hawk migration very likely. At the bay, before 
the actual meeting, a few of us had a short look at a Cormorant . Eventually the 
time came for us to leave. There was a very good turnout and we had just decided 
who would go in whose car, when a sudden peel of thunder and a subsequent shower 
of rain sent everybody scurrying to the cars, with no one worrying for the moment 
about who would get the better seat. 

What to do now? 

It took us some time to make up our minds. Finally, we went in the direction 
of the Burlington breakwater, stopping off at Valley Inn to see a good number of 
shorebirds and then at Woodland Cemetery, where a beautiful Osprey came in close 
to the high bank just lev el with our heads. This was an exciting moment, even 
for those who had seen Ospreys beforel At the Burlington breakwater, through the 
mist we spied a bird that at first appeared to be a Loon. It soon came very close 
to the breakwater with an obviously long neck now. A few minutes later, as we all 
turned to the spot again, a very large black bird was slowly getting airborne and 
soon disappeared as it flew into the mist. This 'time everyone in the party had 
seen the Cormorant , many for the first time. 

That was our last highlight as we were now quite wet and had accepted the 
fact that a long trek through Halton County Forest would be tackled only by fools. 

One party did go to the east end of the Bay and Stoney Creek pond for some 
very successful bird-watching while it remained dry. By noon the weather had the 
upper hand and that was the end of our " Halton County Forest Hike, 1960 " 




.and now you know. 

Deer yards occur .in severe winters of heavy snow. A number of : 
deer trample the snow into a solid mass, walking around and around in 
the deer yard; afraid to venture into the deep snow. They soon deplete 
all available browse within reach and then they are forced to eat such 
unpalatable foods such as Spruce, Pine and Alder. 
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MY FRIENDS THE TRE E S 


By Peggy Prince 

This article was my first oral composition which I gave at school last month. 

I was rather frightened and think it is easier to send it to THE WOOD DUCK. Mother 
and I wrote it together and we used my brother's tree book for our notes. The tree 
book is called, " TREES", A Golden Stamp Book, 

A wise old teacher once told my mother that there are three steps in conver¬ 
sation. The bottom step is talk about people (this is gossip). The second step 
is talk about things . The top, or highest step, is talk about our own ideas.. 

As I am a little short of ideas right now, I have- decided to combine the two lower 
steps and tell you about my friends, the trees’. 

These three friends stand within a few hundred yards of my own front door and 
have had a good harvest this year. Ancaster is a pretty town for trees, especially 
in the autumn. 

First, there is the CATALPA , a rather uncommon tree, which glows in Mrs. 
Swackhammer's beautiful garden across the street from us, In June th< 3 . Catalpa 
is laden with flowers that grow in big, white clusters among the heart-shaped 
leaves. In the fall, when the leaves begin .to fall the Catalpa tree is hung with 
what look like giant string beans. These are the leathery seed cases from which 
the Catalpa is given its other names of "Indian Bean" and "Cigar Tree". As anyone 
can see these seed cases are not bean pods. If you split one open, inside, instead 
of beans, you will find crinkly, flaky seeds, tipped with silver tassels. 

My other friends grow side by side on my next-door neighbours' lawn, close to' 
the sidewalk, one on either side of their walk. One tree is the. HORSE CHESTNUT . 

It is a large, beautiful tree. Right now, all but the chestnuts higher up have 
fallen down or have been harvested by the little boys'around there* The Horse 
Chestnut is a familiar shade tree which comes to us in North America from southern 
Europe and Asia. The snowy white flowers bloom in late June and early July. 

The third friend is the BLACK WALNUT TREE . The saucy squirrels are seen 
often'around this tree, racing away to their winter hideouts with bulging cheeks. 
Man has done much to improve the size and flavour of our nuts but the Black Walnut 
has not had the benefit of man's work. It is hard to crack one of these nuts 
open even with a hammer. Somehow I think the little squirrels will be disappointed 
if they store away many of these black walnuts, unless they know a good dentist! 
Look around your home to see which tree-friends are near you. 

■sbb:- ### ■ -;bb:- :K '- 
.......and now you know. 

A stag is said to be in "velvet" when the fresh growth of antlers 
appear as little knobs that are velvety in texture and full of blood 
vessels. By autumn the antlers have taken shape and the blood leaves 
the velvet; the velvet dries and peels off. The male animal is then 
the proud possessor of a splendid pew pair of antlers and a great 
measure of renewed confidence. 
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FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB _ EVENTS 

MEETINGS ,( i Y.:W..p.A. r Main Street, west of James Street) 

. Saturday, November, jg ,. - 7.30 P. M. y Y.-W.C.A., Room "E" y. 

Ralph Idema invites Junior members 'ahd their -friends to come-prepared^to^ ^ 
share in a Nature Sketching Demonstration with emphasis on work ing in the lio.l , 
Ralph suggests .that you bring.with you several sheets .of smooth paper fastene ■ 
on 'a V hard.,backing i: (a typing, pad would be. -ideal) or a sketch padj your choice .of y 
any -. o r'oajl, o f t |ie se. t. v so ft pencil (6B), crayons, pastels, crayon pencils, . 
charcoal crayon, etc., for. sketching. 

With Ralph 1 s-inspiration the group will explore the art of nature, sketching. 
This, may leadIt?'some .rewarding efforts which may be very welcome for our "Wonders 
'of Nature Show" in 'the'spring. - ■ • 


Saturday^ November 26 - 7*30. P. M., . Y.iv.C.A., Room "E 11 

For.Speaker 1 s night, in November, the Junior Club welcomes.. Mrs. J. F.arlam 
who:, will'describe for us. the vagaries of rearing young snakes in captivity. 

Mrs.: Farlgm 1 s experiences, in keeping snakes as pets are little short of spectac¬ 
ular.. Don 1 1 ; miss this .exciting meeting! 


HIKE 


. 1 . 


... : t 


.iJ 


Sunday-... November .27 - Sulphur Springs Early Win ter Trip G&r Nike 

Ah'irite rest nig hike-to the Sulphur Springs area. The group .will meet togethe 
at the end, o f the' -Main iStree-t, 1 We st bus line, under the., leader ship, of .Mr. ,Eric 
Bastin.. Gather, in front of'the-hew building of the Canadian Institute for the 
Blind, p. lease-contact Rae Geddes (JA. 7-5513) when your plans to, attend-are _ - 

definite. "'Time of meeting will be 9.00 A. M. Group will disperse at 1.00 P. M. 


-wHHr 
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"THE WOOD DUCK" 


-:$■ 


x. 

jt 


"THE WOOD DUCK" is published monthly, September to May^ by the 
Hamilton Naturalists 1 Club. Its purpose is to aid in the study, 
appreciation and conservation of our native and beautiful heritage.-5'- 
Members are urged to share their nature experiences and are re¬ 
quested to send their contributions to the Editorial Committee.. * 

by the 10th of the month, to appear in the following issue. 

Material may.be reprinted! without special permission, if credit -* 
■lines are given. . ' • 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of Species 

recorded to 

October 31> I960 - 267 


Common Loon 

(l)Sep.lO 

F Bronte 

John B. Miles 

Green Heron 

(l)Oct.ll 

L Burlington Golf Club 

Lydia Hamilton 

Common Egret 

(4)Aug„31 


Windermere 

George W„ North 


(l)Sep.26 

L 

Dundas Marsh 

n ii n 

American Bittern 

(l)0ct.20 

L 

It II 

ii u ii 

Least Bittern 

(l)Sep.25 

L 

II II 

J. B. Miles, Wm. Tilbury 

Canada Goose 

(7 )Sep.28 

F 

II II 

Alfred Epp 

Brant 

(l)0ct„22 

F Van Wagner 1 s' Beach 

L. Hamilton, G. Norths 

Blue Goose 

(l)0ct.30 

A 

Dundas Marsh 

R„ Curry, J. Olmsted 

Gadwall 

(6)May 3 

L 

ii n 

Alf. Epp 


(l)Oct.12 

F 

ii n 

G. W. North 

Blue-winged Teal (NllE)June 5 


N 0 Shore D 0 Marsh 

Alf. Epp 

American Widgeon 

(7)Sep. 3 

F 

Dundas Marsh 

G. W. North 

Shoveler 

(lO)Aug.14 

F 

n it 

J. Dowall, G„ 1(7. North 

Ring-necked Duck 

(l)Oct.22 

F 

it ii 

L. Hamilton, G. Norths 

Canvasback 

( 2 ) 0 ct .25 

F 

II M 

G. W. North 

Greater Scaup 

(2)Sep,17 

F 

it n 

J. Miles, G„ North 

Lesser Scaup 

(l)Sep. 4 

F 

h ii 

Dr. R. MacLaren, J. Miles 

Common Goldeneye 

(l)Oct.22 

F 

ii ii 

L. Hamilton, G. Norths 

Buffiehead 

(4)0ct.21 

F 

ii n 

G. W. North 

Oldsquaw 

(2)0ot. 8 

F Lake Ontario 

John B. Miles 

White-winged Scoter(50)Sep.27 

F 

D. Marsh, flying W. 

Alf. Epp 


(I6)0ct.l6 


.Lake Ontario 

J. Miles, G„ North 

Surf Scoter 

(9)0ct.l0 

F Gray's Road 

It II II 

Common Scoter 

(30)Sep.27 

F 

D. Marsh, flying W. 

Alf. Epp 


(8)0ct. 9 


Hamilton Beach, Lake 

G. W. North 

Common Merganser 

(3)0ct. 8 

F Bronte 

Peter Hamel, Geo. Holland 

Red-br. Merganser 

(l)Sep. 5 


Lake Ont. at Canal 

George & Laurel North 


(4)0ct„ 2 

F Van Wagner's Beach 

G. W. North 

Turkey Vulture 

(l)Sep.lO 

F High Level Bridge 

II II 

Goshawk 

(l)Oct. 1 


Westdale Park 

Alf. Epp 


(l)0ct.l6 


Speyside 

D. West, H. Moore, Coventry 

Cooper's Hawk 

(l)Sep.lO 

F 

High Level Bridge 

G. W. North 

Red-tailed Hawk 

(l6)May 27 

L King's Forest 

Robert Curry 


(40)Sep.l0 

F 

High Level Bridge 

G. North, D. K. Powells 

Red-shouldered Hawk. (l)Sop.lO 

F 

11 11 It 

G. W. North 

Broad-winged Hawk 

(l)Sep.30 

L 

R R 3, Milton 

Huber Moore 

Rough-legged Hawk 

(l)May 15 

L 

Dundas Marsh 

Alf. Epp 


(l)0ct.l5 

F 

m n 

J. Miles, W. Tilbury 

Bald Eagle 

(l)Sep.25 


II II 

ii n it 

Osprey 

(l)0ct.22 

L 

Carroll's Point 

G. W. North 

Peregrine Falcon 

(l)Oct. 4 


Dundas Marsh 

Alf. Epp 


(l)Oct.lO 

L 

Strathearne Docks 

J. Miles, G. W. North 

Pigeon Hawk 

(l)Oct.23 

L 

Lake, Appleby Line 

J. Miles & Club hike 

Virginia Rail 

(l)Oct. 7 

L 

N. Shore D. Marsh 

G. W. North 

Sora 

(ljoct. 7 

L 

II 11 II 

A. Epp, G. W. North 

Common Gallinule 

(l)0ct.l5 

L 

Dundas Marsh 

P. Hamel, George Holland 

Ruddy Turnstone 

(l)0ot.l7 

L 

Strathearne Docks 

G. W. North 

Whimbrel 

(l)Sep. 6 

L 

n n it 

ii ii 

Spotted Sandpiper 

(l)oct. 9 

L 

it it ii 

Alfred Epp 
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Solitary Sandpiper (l)Sep.26 
Knot (l)0ct„l8 

Baird's Sandpiper (l)0ct„l6 
Least Sandpiper (3)Oct.l6 
Short-b. Dowitcher (l)Oct. A 
Long-billed (l)0ct„10 

Stilt Sandpiper ( 2 ) 0 ct. 9 
Western Sandpiper (l)Sep. 4 
Marbled Godwit (l)Sep„10 

Hudsonian Godwit (l)Oct„23 
Wilson's Phalarope (l)Sep„ 8 
Northern Phalarope (l)O.ct. 9 
Pomarine Jaeger (l)Oc't. 8 
Parasitic Jaeger (5)Sep.l5 

( 4 ) 0 ct. 9 
(3)Oct„23 

Laughing Gull (l)May 2 

Little Gull (2)Oct 0 23 

Forster's Tern (l)Sepoll 

Common Tern (3)Sep.l8 

Caspian Tern (3)Sep„28 

Black Tern (l)Aug.25 

Snowy Owl (l)0ct.29 

Common Nighthawk (lQ7)Sep.25 
Chimney Swift (6)Sep,25 

Ruby-th.Hummingbird (l)Oct. 3 
Red-head.Woodpecker (l)Sep„13 
Yellow-bo Sapsucker (l)oct.lO 
Black-bo 3-toed Wdpkr(l)0ct„l6 
Eastern Kingbird (3)Aug.,28 
Gt.Crested Flycatchr(l)May 4 

(l)0ct,.l6 

Yellow-b o Flycatcher (1)Sop „.17 
Traill's Flycatcher (l)Sep.ll 
Least Flycatcher (2)Sep„25 
Eastern Wood Pewee (liSep,28 
No Hornod Lark (2)0ot o 9 

Tree Swallow (6)Oct,22 

Bank Swallow (2)Sep„13 

Rough-winged Swal 1 ovv (9)Aug. 19 
Barn Swallow 
Cliff Swallow 
Purple Martin 
Common Crow 
House Wren 
Winter Wren 
Carolina Wren 
Long-b. Marsh Wren 
Short-b. Marsh Wren (l)Oct, 7 
Catbird 
Brown Thrasher 
'Wood Thrush 
Hermit Thrush 
Swainson's Thrush 


5)Sep.l7 

(1) Oct. 6 
(8)Sep.25 

(3,000)Se P o29 

(2) 0ct. 8 
2)Sep„13 

(i/Oct. 1 
(5)Oct.i5 


(2)Oot..l6 
6)3ep.25 
l)Oct. 1 

(1) Sep.27 

(2) 0ct. 8 
Gray--cheeked Thrush (2)0ct. 8 


L Spencer Creek 
L Strathearne Docks 
L Bull's Point 
L " " 

L Strathearne Docks 
A Bull's Point 
L Strathearne Docks 
L " " » 

L " " " 

L Dundas Marsh 
L Strathearne Docks 
L Bull's Point 
A Bronte 
Brant Inn 

Lake ? Hamilton Beach 
Lake, Burlington 
A Lake at Canal 
F Oakville, Bronte 
L Carroll's Point 
L Brant Inn 
L Strathearne Docks 
L Dundas Marsh 
F Grimsby Mountain 
L High Level Bridge 
L Milton; Burlington 
L Aldershot 
L Aldershot 
L Gray's Road 
A 16 BL Ck. Cons, Area 
L Mountain 
F Westdale Park 
L No of Milton 
L Auchmar Road 
L Westdale Park 
L Westdale Park 
L Milton 

F Strathearne Docks 
L Dundas Marsh 
L High Level Bridge 
L Dundas Marsh 
L " » 

L High Level Bridge 
L King's Forest 
Wentworth Mtn.Side 
L Bull's Point 
F R R #3? Milton 
Guelph Line 
L Dundas Marsh 
L " " 

L Milton; Bull's Point 
L Dundas Marsh 
L 16 M. Ck. Cons. Area 

p 11 11 11 n 

L St. George; Bull's L. 
L St. George; Ancaster 


George W. North 

11 11 n 

J. B. Miles, G„ W. North 

11 11 n n 

G. W. North 

J. B. Miles, G. W,. North 
G. W. North 

G. North, Jan P. Strijbos 

G. W. North 

D. K. Powell, et al. 

Robert Curry 

A. Bpp, G. W. North 

P. Hamel, G. Holland 

Ted Dinniwell, G„ North 

G, W. North 

J. Miles; G. North 

Alfred Epp 

J. Miles & Club hike 

G„ W. North, Do K. Powell. 

J. Miles, B. Nathan 
G. W. North 
J. B„ Miles 

Peter Skinner fide Curry 
J. Mil.es, W. Tilbury . 

H„. Moore; North, Powell 

Thelma Powell 

Thelma Powell 

J. Miles, G„ W. North 

Muriel Matson 

R. Curry, J. Miles 

Alfred Epp 

Muriel Matson 

T. Dinniwell, Jo Miles 

G. W. North 

J. Miles, R. Curry 

Huber Moore 

A „ Epp 

G. W, North 

M II 

J. B, Miles 

J. Miles, G. North 

G. W. North 

Robert Curry 

J. B„ Miles 

P. Hamel, G„ Holland 

Huber Moore 

George & Laurel North 

J. B. Miles, W. Tilbury 

G. W. North 

H. Moore; J. Miles, G 0 North 
J. Miles, Go North 

Huber Moore 

II II 

Jo Milesf Hamel, Holland 

M r II II 
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Veery 

Eastern Bluebird 


(l)Sep„25 

( 5 )Oct.lO 

( 9 )Oct.l 6 


Golden~cr. Kinglet (l)Sep, 


Water Pipit 
Northern Shrike 
Solitary Vireo 


(I 12 ) 0 ct 
(l)Oct 
( 3 )Sep 
(l)Oct 
(l)0ct.26 
(l)Sep.29 
(l)Sep.25 
(l)0ct.30 


3 

8 

30 

27 

14 


Red-eyed Vireo 
Philadelphia Vireo 
Black-&-Wh. ’Warbler 
Tennessee Warbler 
Orange-crowned Warb.(l)Sep,27 

( 2 )Oct.l 6 

Nashville Warbler (l)0ct.31 
Parula Warbler (l)Oct, 1 

Yellow Warbler (l)Sep. 3 

Magnolia Warbler (l)Oct. 3 
Cape May Warbler (l)0ct,17 
Black-th.Blue Warbl,(l)Sep, 4 

( 2 ) 0 ct. 1 

Black-th..Green Warbl.(l }0ct,10 
Blackburnian Warbler(2)0ct.10 
Chestnut-sided Warb.(l)Oct. 3 
Bay-breasted Warbler(l)0ct. 8 
Blackpoll Warbler (l)Oct, 2 
Pine Warbler (2)Sep.27 

Palm 'Warbler (l)Oct. 8 

Ovenbird (l)Oct. 2 

Northern Waterthrush(l)0ct. 3 
Connecticut Warbler (l)Sep.26 

( 2 ) 0 ct. 1 
(l)Oct. 8 

Mourning Warbler (l)Sop. 3 
Yellowthroat (l)0ct.l6 


Yellow-breasted Chat(l)0ct. 1 

(l)Sep.l7 
)Sep.15 


Wilson's Warbler 
Canada Warbler 
American Redstart 
Bobolink 
Baltimore Oriole 
Scarlet Tanager 
Rose-br. Grosbeak 
Indigo Bunting 
Purple Pinch 
Pine Siskin 
Sharp-tailed 
Tree Sparrow 
Clay-colored 
Pox Sparrow 
Lincoln's Sparrow 
Lapland Longspur 
Snow Bunting 


1 ) 0 ct 
(l)Sep. 
(l)Sep. 
(l)Sep. 
(l) 0 ct. 
(l) 0 ct. 


2 

18 
11 
24 
8 
4 

( 2 ) 0 ct.l 0 
(2)Sep.28 
Sparrow(5)0ct. 8 
( 2 )Oct.l 5 

15 

23 

16 
15 
23 
29 


Sparrow( 1 )May 
(l)Oct, 
(l) 0 ct, 
(4)0ct, 
(l)Oct, 
(27 ) 0 ct, 


L Westdale Park 
P Woodland Cemetery 

Aldershot 
P Westdale Park 

St. George 
F Milton 

P 16 M. Ck. Cons. Area 
k 11 n n 11 

b Westdale 
L Milton 
L 'Westdale Park 
L Beasley's Hollow 
P Milton 
L Aldershot 
L King St. East 
L 'Westdale Park 
L Spencer Creek 
L Westdale Park 
L Ancaster 
P Westdale Park 
L Mil ton 5 'Westdale Park 
L Woodland Cemetery 
L Woodland 5 Westdale 
L Westdale 

L West of Sanatorium 
L Westdale Park 
L Milton 

L West of Sanatorium 
L Waterdown 
L 16 M. Ck. Cons. Area 

11 n n n 

Beasley's Hollow etc. 
L St, George 
L Westdale Park 
L Aldershot 
L Waterdown 
L Bull's Lane 
L Milton 
L 'Westdale Park 
L Woodburn 
L Catholic Cemetery 
L Westdale Park 
L Sulphur Springs 
L Stoney Creek Pond 
P 'Woodland Cemetery 
P 16 M. Ck. Cons. Area 
A Dundas Marsh 
P Valley Inn 
A N. shore Dundas Marsh 
F Aldershot 
L Aldershot 
P Dundas Marsh 
P foot of John St. 

Van Wagner's Beach 


R. Curry, J. Miles 

G. North, J. Miles 

David K. Powell 

Alfred Epp 

John B. Miles 

Robt. MacLaren, G, North 

Huber Moore 

11 11 

Alf. Epp 
Huber Moore 

G. W North 

R. Curry, John Olmsted 

H. Moore 

D. K. & Thelma Powell 

J. B. Miles 

George & Laurel North 

G. W. North 
Alf. Epp 

R, D. P. Bourne 
Alf. Epp 

H, Moore 5 G. W. Norths 
G. W, North 

North, Miles| Epp 
Alf. Epp 

P. Hamel, G, Holland 
R. Curry, J, Miles 
Huber Moore 
P. Hamel, G. Holland 
Curry, Miles, North 
Huber Moore 

I! II 

R. Curry, J. Miles 
J. B. Miles 
G. W. North 
Curry, Miles, North 
Dr, R. G, C. MacLaren 
T. Dinniwell, J. Miles 
Huber Moore 
Alf. Epp 

B.O.S. & H.N.C. hike 

G. W. North, D. K. Powell 

Robert Curry 

P. Hamel, G. Holland 

J. Miles, Dr. H, W. Benson 

J. Miles, G. North 

Huber Moore 

P. Hamel, G, Holland 

J. Miles, W. Tilbury 

Alfred Epp 

D. K. Powell 

G. W. North 

P. Hamel, G. Holland 

Albert Gorman 

John Olmsted 




